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The following is adapted from speeches 
delivered by Mr. Meese on June 8 and June 
12, 2002, at sea aboard the Crystal 
Symphony, during the first Hillsdale College 
cruise, "A Salute to Freedom. " 

Ronald Reagan revitalized the American 
economy and began an unprecedented 
period of economic growth. He rebuilt 
our armed forces. He restored the spirit of the 
American people. But most important to our dis- 
cussion today, he developed a new set of strategic 
principles to deal with the Soviet Union and the 
threat of communist imperialism. According to 
those principles, the United States would oppose 
rather than accommodate the Soviet Union, 
insofar as it sought to expand its power and 
impose totalitarianism around the globe. 

The first way in which Reagan took on the 
Soviet Union - and the basis of everything else - 
was to defend strongly the moral superiority of 



freedom. He rejected absolutely the idea of moral 
equivalence - the idea, prevalent at the time, 
and still prevalent today, that there is no moral 
difference between free government and tyranny. 
Second, Reagan stood up to Soviet aggression. In 
1979 and 1980, before he took office, the Soviets 
had marched into Afghanistan with virtual 
impunity. Reagan made it clear, through his 
discussions with the Soviet ambassador and 
through other means, that the United States 
would not allow the Soviet Union to occupy 
one square foot of additional ground anywhere 
in the world. And third, Reagan adopted the 
policy of rolling back communism wherever 
possible, by supporting freedom fighters in 
Poland, Angola, Nicaragua and elsewhere 
around the world. 

The public unveiling of Reagan's anti- 
communist strategy took place 20 years ago 
today, [on June 8, 1982], when he spoke to the 
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British Parliament at Westminster Palace. It 
was in that speech that he announced his 
battle plan for dealing with communism in 
the future. Writing about that speech later, 
he said, 

When I came into office, I believed there had 
been mistakes in our policy toward the Soviets 
in particular. I wanted to do some things dif- 
ferently, like speaking the truth about them for 
a change, rather than hiding reality between 
the niceties of diplomacy. 

So he spoke openly about the conflict between 
the principles of constitutional government 
and those of communism. In retrospect, I'm 
amazed that previous national leaders had 
not attacked the ideas behind Marxism- 
Leninism in this direct way. We had come to 
be too worried that we would offend the Soviet 
leaders if we did so. But Reagan portrayed 
Marxism-Leninism as an "empty cupboard." 
Everyone knew this by the 1980s, he believed, 
but no one was saying it. Being honest about 
it, he thought, would help the Soviets to face 
up to their own weaknesses, and to their 
uncertain future. 

Scaring the "Striped-Pants 
Diplomats" 

IT WAS in that speech that Reagan said, 

What I am describing now is a plan and a hope 
for the long-term. The march of freedom and 
democracy will leave Marxism-Leninism on 
the ash heap of history, as it has left other 
tyrannies which stifled the freedom and muz- 
zled the self-expression of the people. 

As you might imagine, those words scared the 
heck out of the people whom Reagan used to 
call "striped-pants diplomats." It was not at all 
what the State Department would have pre- 
ferred him to say in such a widely broadcast 
speech. But honesty was Reagan's way, and it 
turned out to be effective. 

The following year, in March of 1983, 
Reagan gave a speech to the National 
Association of Evangelicals in which he said 
that those who promote the total sovereignty of 
the state over the individual are the focus of evil 
in the modern world. This is the speech in 
which he called the Soviet Union an "evil 
empire" - again, much to the dismay of the 
State Department. And in that same month, 



and in the same spirit, Reagan declared the 
importance of the Strategic Defense Initiative - 
what we know today as Ballistic Missile Defense 
- and announced his intention to begin to 
develop it. 

There are several other milestones in 
Reagan's campaign against communism. In 
October of 1983, at the request of the 
Organization of Eastern Caribbean States, the 
United States used military force for the first time 
since Vietnam, rescuing nearly a thousand 
American citizens and putting down an oppres- 
sive totalitarian regime on the island of Grenada. 

After that there was the series of meetings 
with Mikhail Gorbachev, beginning in 1985, in 
which Reagan set forth the understanding that 
the United States posed no threat to the Soviet 
Union, but that we would not accept peace at 
the expense of other peoples' freedom. 

The most important of these meetings - 
which came to be called "summits" - was at 
Reykjavik in 1986. It was at this meeting that 
Gorbachev put on the table what would have 
been the greatest reduction of offensive 
weapons in the history of the world. But he had 
one requirement: the United States would have 
to give up the Strategic Defense Initiative. 
Reagan already knew that ballistic missile 
defense was important, and had explained why 
to the American people. But it wasn't until that 
moment that he realized how important it was 
to the Soviets. The Soviet Union had been 
cheating on the Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty - 
the 1972 treaty which forbade the Soviet Union 
and the United States from going beyond a cer- 
tain level of ballistic missile defense - for 10 or 
15 years. But already in 1986, Gorbachev rec- 
ognized that the United States was eclipsing 
the Soviet Union in its technological develop- 
ment of missile defense. 

Reagan turned down Gorbachev's offer. At 
the time, the news media, along with many 
others in our country and around the world, 
argued that Reagan had made a mistake by 
not giving in to Gorbachev's demand. But in 
hindsight, we can say that this was one of the 
critical moments in the entire Cold War. The 
Soviets realized the importance of SDL They 
also knew, because of Reagan's refusal to give 
it up - as many Soviet leaders have written 
since that time - that they would never be able 
to prevail over the United States. 

Following Reykjavik was Reagan's visit to 
Berlin on June 12, 1987. In his speech that day 
at the Brandenburg Gate, Reagan reviewed the 
history of the Cold War. He compared the 
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progress that was taking place in the West with 
the technological backwardness and privation 
in the communist world. He suggested that the 
Soviets themselves may be coming to under- 
stand the importance of freedom, noting that 
under Gorbachev there had been some 
changes. Political prisoners had been released. 
Economic enterprises had been permitted to 
operate with greater freedom from state con- 
trol. "Are these the beginnings of profound 
changes in the Soviet state/' Reagan asked, 
"or are they token gestures intended to raise 
false hopes in the West, or to strengthen the 
Soviet system without changing it?" 

"We welcome change and openness," he 
continued. "We believe that freedom and secu- 
rity go together, that the advance of human 
liberty can only strengthen the cause of world 
peace." And then Reagan went on to make the 
challenge that we've heard repeated so many 
times since, and that turned out to be so 
momentous in the history of Berlin and of the 
Cold War: 



There is one sign the Soviets can make that 
would be unmistakable, that would advance 
dramatically the cause of freedom and peace. 
General Secretary Gorbachev, if you seek 
peace, if you seek prosperity for the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe, if you seek liber- 
alization, come here to this gate. Mr. 
Gorbachev, open this gate. Mr. Gorbachev, 
tear down this wall! 

That was in many ways the beginning of 
the end of the Cold War. From that point on, 
there was a marked difference in the goings-on 
within the comunist world. Reagan had accu- 
rately perceived the weaknesses of the Soviet 
Union. He had formulated American policy in 
a way that those weaknesses couldn't be hid- 
den. He had spoken openly about the immoral 
reason for those weaknesses. And so, as he pre- 

continued on page 6 
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dieted at the end of his speech at the 
Brandenburg Gate, the Berlin Wall - and all 
it represented - fell. "For it cannot withstand 
faith," Reagan said. "It cannot withstand 
truth. The wall cannot withstand freedom." 

Reagan and Thatcher 

RONALD REAGAN said that his principles were 
formed out of his upbringing in middle 
America. His boyhood was in a poor, but very 
upright family. He learned religious faith 
from his mother. He learned friendship and 
respect toward others, including a strong 
opposition towards racial discrimination, 
from his father. He learned the importance of 
public service, and of neighbors helping each 
other, from the community in which he lived. 

Margaret Thatcher came from a similar, 
although slightly more affluent background. 
She learned a great deal from her father's work 
as a grocer - particularly the lesson that let- 
ting people make their own decisions was vast- 
ly superior to government-controlled econom- 
ic systems. It was this background, she said, 
that gave her the mental outlook and tools of 
analysis for reconstructing an economy in 
England that had been ravaged by socialism. 

Reagan and Thatcher were of like mind 
in world affairs, particularly in regard to 
dealing with the Soviet Union. Their joint 
leadership during the Cold War resembled in 
many ways the collaboration between 
Roosevelt and Churchill during World War II. 
But there was one big difference: Churchill 
knew the importance of United States partic- 
ipation and support of Britain in World War 
II, and he was tremendously grateful to 
Roosevelt for his leadership in that war and 
for his friendship toward Britain. Together, 
they agreed on most major decisions about 
international affairs. But concerning a phi- 
losophy of government and domestic policy, 
Churchill did not share Roosevelt's penchant 
for centralizing power and regulating the 
economy. By contrast, Reagan and Thatcher 
saw eye-to-eye on both international affairs 
and government generally - particularly on 
the need for limited government as a protec- 
tion for individual liberty. 

Thatcher wrote about Reagan, 

Above all, I knew that I was talking to some- 
one who instinctively felt and thought as I did. 
Not just about policies, but about a philoso- 
phy of government, a view of human nature. 



The key element of Reagan's strategy in 
dealing with the Soviet Union was NATO. He 
had exerted his leadership to move NATO poli- 
cies into line with a more assertive response to 
the Soviet Union, inaugurating the principle 
that an attack on one would be an attack on 
all. He also worked with the other NATO lead- 
ers to gain support for freedom fighters in 
places such as Poland, and to give hope to 
captive nations. In all of this, Thatcher had a 
very important role. She was, as she described 
herself, Reagan's principal cheerleader in 
NATO - not only in NATO councils, but also 
privately as she met with other NATO leaders, 
and also, perhaps even more importantly, as 
she met with leaders of the Warsaw Pact. In 
talking to leaders in Hungary, Czechoslovakia 
and other places, she explained that the 
United States and NATO were not threats to 
the Warsaw Pact, but that they would resist 
any actions by the Soviets to engage in 
aggression. In a sense, she was trying in these 
meetings to create a wedge between the lead- 
ers of the Warsaw Pact countries and the 
Soviet Union itself. 

Nowhere was Thatcher's help to Reagan 
more pronounced than in his dealings with 
Gorbachev. Reagan had delayed meeting with 
Soviet leaders until 1985, largely because he 
wanted the United States to be able to negoti- 
ate from a position of strength, and it had 
taken a few years to build up our military 
forces to the point where he was in a position 
to do so. Thatcher agreed with and supported 
this strategy, whereas other leaders, particu- 
larly in Europe, were pressing for Reagan to 
meet immediately with the Soviet leadership. 

When Gorbachev came to power in 1985, 
Mrs. Thatcher met with him first. She had 
studied his statements and his background. 
She knew of his education and knew that he 
understood the West better than his predeces- 
sors. After she had talked with him and before 
he had met with Reagan, she shared with 
Reagan her view that he was "a man that we 
can do business with." Her insights helped 
Reagan greatly in preparing for his first meet- 
ing with Gorbachev. She was of critical help 
also in demonstrating to Gorbachev that she 
and Reagan were in total agreement. By pre- 
senting a united front, she was instrumental 
in creating the right background for Reagan's 
meetings with Gorbachev in Geneva, 
Reykjavik, Washington, D.C., and Moscow. 
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continued from page 6 

The close personal and political friendship 
between Reagan and Thatcher had obvious 
long-term significance for world history. It 
also illustrates an important lesson to keep in 
mind as we navigate the future. It embodied 
the principles that have characterized the his- 
tories of the United States and England. The 
origins of those principles date back many 
centuries to a common beginning, and to the 
fundamental ideas which guide both our 
countries today - the ideas of freedom and the 
rule of law 

Thatcher put it well recently when she said 
- at a Hillsdale event, interestingly enough - 

Being democratic is not enough, for a major- 
ity cannot turn what is wrong into right. In 



order to be considered truly free, countries 
must also have a deep love of liberty and an 
abiding respect for the rule of law. 

That is a moral creed to which both Reagan 
and Thatcher subscribed, and which both pre- 
served. And our world is the better for it. 
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